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Humanism and God 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


HAT is the difference between Human- 

ism and Rationalism? I can see little, 

if any, between the “ scientific Human- 
ism” which Julian Huxley advocates and the 
general outlook of the majority of Rationalists. 
Julian Huxley is to be president of the First Inter- 
national Congress on Humanism and_ Ethical 
Culture, which is to be held in Amsterdam next 
August. A preliminary statement defines this soft 
of Humanism as “* the outlook on the world which 
respects man as bearer of a fundamental responsi- 
bility for his attitude and his conduct without 
relying on the guidance of a revelation or on the 
help of supernatural powers.” 

No member of the R.P.A. is likely to be dis- 
turbed by Barth’s condemnation of such a point 
of view as “the modern liberal self-deception.” 
But protests from other quarters challenge the 
very right of liberals and Secularists to call them- 
selves “ Humanists.” Maritain, for example, 
claims that genuine Humanism is Christian, and 
then goes on to contend that genuine Christianity 
is Catholic. Prof. W. M. Urban has just published 
a massive and enormously erudite book* which 
also seeks to show that “genuine” Humanism 
must accept the Christian revelation. 

To suppose that a word can have a “true 
meaning” is one of the fallacies which we are 
only just beginning to outgrow. It underlies 
the controversy about whether Rationalism (or 
Humanism) is a religion. According to some 
definitions of religion the answer must be No; 
but on the other, equally valid, definitions the 
answer is clearly Yes. I doubt the value of any 


. Humanity and Deity, by Wilbur Marshall Urban. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 479 pp., including 5 pp. Index; 25s. 


statements about Religion, or Humanism, or even 
Christianity, unless it is made clear which type 
we are discussing. Certainly the weakest part of 
Prof. Urban’s case is the continuous reiteration 
that Christian Humanism is the only “ genuine ~ 
brand, all other varieties are dismissed as spurious. 
This rests on an interpretation of the history of 
religious concepts which, in my view, has been 
completely refuted by Prof. A. O. Lovejoy in The 
Great Chain of Being, a book of first importance. 
Prof. Lovejoy analysed the two streams of ideas 
issuing from Greece and Palestine respectively 
which merge in the Christian idea of God. He 
argued that they were like oil and water and never 
really mixed, that the active Yaweh who created 
the world out of nothing cannot be logically fused 
with the impassible Prime Mover of Aristotle. 
These irreconcilable notions were brought together 
by the Scholastics and they enter into the composi- 
tion of the idea of God as presented by Aquinas, 
who defended the procedure by the doctrine of 
the coincidence of opposites (coincidentia opposi- 
torum) in the Absolute. Prof. Urban reaffirms 
the Thomistic view. 

But more is at stake than a metaphysical 
doctrine of the divine nature. The main case for 
Christian Humanism seems to me to rest on the 
question of the propriety of mixing Greek (i.e,, 
humanistic) concepts with Judzo-Christian notions 
which were originally “ to the Greeks foolishness.” 
In the Middle Ages Christianity was “* human- 
ized as some would say, “ paganized 
and to that extent it was de-Christianized. The 
recent emphasis on the existential character of 
Christianity is an attempt to go back to a primi- 
tive form, free from the ideas borrowed from the 
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pagan philosophers. It is probably a good deal 
more Christian in essence, but far removed trom 
anything recognizable as Humanisr: 

Iheology apart, what has the non-Christian 
Humanist to say about the more general conten- 
tion that any type of Humanism requires some 
sort of belhet in God? 1 do not think we should 
restrict scientific Humanism to those who profess 
Atheism. Neither Voltaire nor Paine 
were Atheists; and I can name some Atheists 
Sartre, for example—whom 1 should 
Humanists, even on the most 
For my part, | do not think 
the question of the existence of God constitutes 


absolute 


today 
seurcely call 


generous delimition 


the fundamental line of cleavage, because beliet 
or disbelicl in God does not seem to me to 
influence men’s actions as much as is commonly 
There 
concept itself, and if a man tells me he “~ believes 
in God" have little idea of his beliefs until he 
the God ot 


whom 


supposed too, the ambiguity of the 


explains which “God” he accepts 
example, 
abyured, or the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob 

Prot. Urban, in his attempt to make rational 
theology palatable to modern taste, accepts both 
He holds that the existence of God can be logically 
(but not syllogistically) demonstrated and that the 
pronouncement of the Vatican Council in this 


Pascal 


the Philosophers, for 


respect was correct. He dismisses, rather cava- 
hierly, Kant’s famous criticism of the Ontological 
proot, and holds’ that, so far trom deducing exist- 
ence from essence it shows that in God essence 
ind existence are identical It requires some 
hardihood to revive a metaphysical argument ot 
this type today, but Prof. Urban links it with his 
own Axiological proof. In brief, he reasons ay 
follows: We all accept certain values, and we 
ll demand that the cosmos should be intelligible 
but there can be no guarantee that one thing ts 
better than another, or that the universe has any 
meaning, unless God exists. 

He 1s well aware, of course, that the existence 
of other than man-made values has been denied, 
and he points to the barbarities of recent history 
committed by men who tred in Nietzschean 
fashion to create their own values. We may in 
our studies reject an absolute scale; but do not 
most of us act as though it existed? For all his 
talk of relativity, the argument runs, does not 
the secular Humanist prefer honour to dishonour, 
beauty to ugliness, Shakespeare to doggerel? — In 
other words, unless we are prepared to accept 
utter nihilism, and a scepticism which in practice 
even Hume could not act upon, is not the denial 
of values and intelligibility merely verbal? But if 
we accept a moral standard, if we assume that 
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rational knowledge 1s possible, how can we avoid 
metaphysical presuppositions? The basic postu- 
late 1s God, the source of all values. 

There can be no doubt that these questions 
must occur to all who think honestly and deeply 
about the nature of reality and the place of man 
in the universe. I myself regard modern nihilism 
as an even worse evil than credulity, though I do 
not defend uncritical belief. By nihilism | mean 
extreme scepticism, mistrust of reason, the mood 
which makes life seem like a tale told by an idiot. 
In its popular manifestation it is expressed by the 
terrible phrase, “1 couldn't care less.” By con- 
trast the man who has ordered his life on a 
Christian pattern has surely achieved a more 
desirable adjustment both individually and as a 
member of society 

But Prot. Urban makes an illicit leap when he 
argues from the practical need of a design for 
living and a scale of values to a particular 
solution—namely, the specific God of Christian 
revelation. There are other solutions; and 
although he notes their existence he does not 
seriously dispose of them, and sometimes his 
criticism falls wide of the mark. It is inconvenient 
for him that Buddhism should be Atheistic, 
although it clearly has a strict scale of values and 
a high moral tone. He evades this by calling 
attention to superstitious accretions, although the 
departure from Atheism spells loss. 

He is bated by Whitehead, who simply cannot 
be fitted in his scheme. He is cool though respect- 
ful to Spinoza, but he cannot explain why such 
a philosophy should be rejected although it satis- 
lies the canons he sets up of providing values and 
meaning. And when, to strengthen his position, 
he appeals to the great mystics, he again has to 
pick and choose with circumspection. Eastern 
mysticism cannot help him, because its intuitions 
testify to a very ditlerent sort of God trom the 
transcendent Creator of Christian theology. He 
is almost as embarrassed by such Western mystics 
as Eckhart, who tollow “ the negative way ” and 
declare as fervently as any Logical Positivist that 
all assertions about God are nonsense. In the 
end, theretore, Prof. Urban bas to fall back on 
the theory of a general revelation according to 
which every man hears the voice of God in his 
own tongue, and some truths are more true than 
others. 

It seems curious that * Humanism” should be the 
name chosen to describe such a doctrine. Histori- 
cally, the most notable consequences of what is 
more usually taken to be Humanism are a revival 
of classical learning, the birth of modern science. 
and the Enlightenment. Prof. Urban disposes of 
the tension between science and revealed religion 
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by assigning each to a different “ universe otf dis- 
course.” With more logic than many Christian 
apologists, he accordingly does not welcome the 
good offices of favourably disposed scientists. His 
thought has a scholastic neatness and every human 
activity is assigned its proper sphere, or “ moira.” 
His policy towards science is one of containment. 
Yet once rational inquiry is admitted it 1s im- 
possible to erect an iron curtain between Nature 
and Supernature. As Archbishop Temple stated 
in Nature, Man, and God: * A purely transcen- 
dent God who intervenes often to give special 
direction to the course of events is incompatible 
with a scientific apprehension of the world, while 
a purely transcendent God who never intervenes 
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at all, or has done so only once or twice in 
incompatible 


recorded history, 1s with — vital 
religion.” 

Scientific Humanism is spared this dilemma 
because it does not postulate a transcendent God. 
Whether, when organized, it can accommodate 
those thinkers who whole-heartedly accept modern 
science and retain the word “ God” but give it a 
very ditlerent meaning—for example, on the lines 
suggested by Alexander or Whitehead—will 
depend on the priority assigned to the question. 
I myselt am not inclined to give it high priority 
and should be sorry to lose the practical co-opera- 
tion of men of goodwill who differ merely on 
some abstruse point. 


What ts Papal Infallibility ? 


HE story goes that Cardinal Gibbons was 
once asked by a lady: “ Do you believe in 


the personal infallibility of the Pope?” The 
Cardinal replied: * Well, when I was in Rome His 
Holiness called me Gubbins.” 

A neat rejoinder! Cardinal Gibbons made it 
quite clear to the lady that, in his opinion, the 
Pope does not know everything. 

In the December issue of The Literary Guide 
Mr. Archibald Robertson belaboured Pius XII fo: 
his decisions on matters of gynecological practice 
But the Pope was doing nothing more than stating 
what has long been Catholic teaching on the 
subject. His infallibility, in the sense of the 1870 
definition, was not pledged. 

Mr. Robertson is very doubtful whether Pius 
XIE really believes in his own infallibility. The 
Pope does not claim infallibility as Mr. Robertson 
understands it. Only on rare occasions, when he 
defines a dogma or a principle of morals to be 
received by the faithful under pain of anathema, 
does God guarantee that he will not commit the 
Church to error. Then, and then only, is the Pope 
endowed with the same infallibility as the Church. 
so that his decrees are irreformable of themselves 
and not in virtue of the Church’s consent. 

Some Catholics are of the opinion that a 
sentence in the encyclical Casti Connubii con- 
demning birth control has an ex cathedra character. 
though no anathema is attached. But an encyclical, 
being a circular letter to the bishops, is not strictly 
addressed to the Church. Perhaps only a solemn 
asseveration of admittedly Catholic teaching 1s 
here given. 

The dogmas of the Immaculate Conception 
(1854) and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
(November, 1950) are, by universal consent, ex 
cathedra definitions, after having long been pious 


beliefs. How many more ex cathedra definitions 
there have been is still a matter for debate. 

Papal definitions are confined to the apostolic 
deposit of faith. Outside that deposit the Pope has 
no right to go. <A _ thoughtful and instructed 
Catholic may well ask what grounds His Holiness 
has tor saying, as he did recently, that the 
Archangel Michael is the patron of television. 
Nobody can discover this alleged fact in Catholic 
tradition. Has God, then, revealed it to the Pope? 
Saints may see visions and be informed super- 
naturally of post-mundane things. But belief in 
the reality of such visions and disclosures is not 
demanded of any Catholic under threat of ex- 
communication, though he is cautioned not to 
deny them rashly. With the Apostles the volume 
of revelation was closed. The Church has only to 
define its contents and its implications. In his 
bestowal of a new office on St. Michael Pius XII 
was indulging in a pious fancy of his own and was 
offending against honesty in not making it clear 
that this was so. 

Nearly the whole structure of Catholic dogmas 
and ethics has been built up without the exercise 
of Papal infallibility. The two dogmas above 
mentioned might well have been left in the 
category of pious beliefs, since millions of Catho- 
lics have lived and died in communion with the 
Church, and in hope of eternal salvation, without 
feeling bound by them or even acknowledging 
them. But the dogma proclaimed in 1870 opens 
the door to future authoritative endorsement of a 
multitude of ideas which it would be hard to trace 
to any apostolic source. Hence the usefulness of 
Papal infallibility to the Catholic hierarchy. The 
extent to which it may be exercised will be 
determined probably by the course our civilization 
will take. A. D. Howe ct SMITH. 
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Sacred and Profane 


N his discussion, in The Rationalist Annual, 
ot the Song of Songs, Mr. Howell Smith, while 
admitting the possibility that some liturgy 
turnished the model for the songs, says that “as 
we have them they may safely be regarded as con- 
cerned only with the wooings of men and 
women,” and that they are “an exquisite relic of 
the secular literature of the Hebrews.” As we 
have them they are very much as they were when 
admitted to the canon, so that what Mr. Howell 
Smith asks us to believe is that there were men 
who knew that these poems were purely secular, 
but nevertheless insisted on their admission to the 
canon Those who fixed the canon were, ol! 
course, not the populace, but the leading theo- 
logians of the day What reason could they 
possibly have for so doing? Can we imagine an 
Archbishop of Canterbury insisting that Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes be included in Hymns 
tncicnt and Modern? Of course not. Yet the 
writings in Which the Song of Songs was included 
were regarded then, as they are now, as infinitely 
more sacred than a hymn-book. 
Every other book of the Bible was intended to 
describe the acuons of God in relation to the 


Israelites, or to show the Israelites what they must 


do to gain or retain his favour. This applies not 
only to the canonical books but to the Apocrypha 
is well Is it likely that there would be one 
istonishing exception? And what applies to the 
Bible apples to all other sacred books: we have 
no reason to think that a single line of any 
one of them was written without some religious 
object 

It is in tact more than doubtful whether the 
profane, either literature or in anything else, 
has ever come to be regarded as sacred. This is, 
of course, not the view of the nineteenth-centur, 
rationalizers. They were convinced that Moses 
was a great sanitarian who, being of the opinion 
that pork would give the Israelites indigestion, 
induced them to believe that it was wicked to 
eat it 

They held, too, that the marriage of near kin 
was torbidden because the offspring of such unions 
would be defective. It is very doubttul if such 
otispring are defective above the average, but 
quite certain that they are not so much so that 
the tact could be noted by those who do not keep 
vital statistics. The marriage of first cousins has 
been the rule among the Arabs probably for 
thousands of years, with no apparent il effects 

But while there is no good reason to believe 
that the profane ever becomes the sacred, there is 


abundant evidence for the reverse process. Houses 
were once temples, and temples were once the 
tombs of kings. Tables, chairs, bedsteads, shoes, 
and carpets were originally intended to keep 
divine personages from contact with the soil, and 
hats, umbrellas, and canopies to keep their sacred 
heads trom being touched by the sun's rays. 
Clothes were intended for the same purpose, o1 
to keep off the evil eye (the evil eye seems to have 
been somehow identified with the sun). Music, 
dancing, painting, sculpture, drama, and bail 
games all originated in ritual. It seems that in 
the Ancient East ritual played a far greater part 
than it ever has since, and that modern rituals 
are but partial survivals of ancient ones. 

With this fact in mind—namely, that though 
the protane often develops out of the sacred, the 
sacred never develops out of the protane—let us 
return to the Song ot Songs. Cheyne says that it 
is “an anthology of songs used at marriage 
festivals.” We may safely go farther than that 
and say that it is an anthology of songs once used 
at royal marriage festivals. Our reasons are, 
firstly, that, as Hocart in his Aingship has shown, 
all marriage ceremonies are derived from royal 
marriage ceremonies. This is one example of the 
general rule that the people never originate 
customs, but always imitate the Court. Secondly, 
Christian ritual is based largely on Jewish, and 
Prot. E. O. James, in his Christian Myth and 
Ritual, has pointed out that “the royal marriage 
is in effect an unction of the queen. This notion 
survives in the Christian rite inasmuch as the 
nuptial blessing is bestowed only upon the bride.” 
This explains the prominent part played by the 
bride in the Song of Songs, as well as in the 
Christian rite. Thirdly, the song is not without ~ 
parallels. Cheyne mentions in particular similar 
images used by Theocritus in his Bridal of Helen. 
In this poem Helen is addressed as the daughter 
of Zeus and the bride of a king. 

By the first century c.£. the Song had long been 
used at ordinary weddings and had become to 
some extent changed and corrupted; but its royal 
origin was remembered, as with all its references 
to royalties and crowns it could hardly fail to be. 
Its connection with royal ritual, the most sacred 
of all ritual, must have been known to Rabbi 
Akiba when he pronounced it the holiest of the 
holy, and to those who identified the royal lover 
with the Heavenly King. Their symbolism is ex- 
plained in the hymn which tells us that * From 
heaven He came and sought her [sc. the Church] 
to be his holy bride.” RAGLAN. 
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Prelude to Discovery 


NOWLEDGE is the correspondence of 

ideas to things, of thought to reality. Ideas 

and thoughts are perceptions. There are 
two main types of perception: direct and intel- 
lectual. Direct perception may be sensible or 
intuitive, while intellectual perception is inference 
from direct percepts or from other derived 
judgments. 

Thus, all knowledge depends absolutely on 
observation, whether it be the perception of sense- 
data, self-perception (as in introspective psycho- 
logy), or the perception of the fundamental laws 
and forms necessary to valid inference, and so on. 
Physics, for example, is the rationalization of 
a posteriori sense-impressions in accordance with 
the a priori observations of deductive and induc- 
tive logic. 

Logic is the analysis of valid thinking, and 
language is the expression of thought. A modi- 
cum of logical and grammatical knowledge is. 
therefore, a necessary preliminary to all scientific 
and philosophical exposition. Words are the 
symbols of ideas; but knowledge is not composed 
of isolated ideas, nor is its expression in language 
merely a succession of separate words. When two 
or more ideas are related, however, we have a 
complete thought. The most elementary act of 
thought is a judgment, and its representation in 
words is a sentence or proposition. 

A term is the simple expression of one idea 
only, though it may be composed of more than one 
word. A proposition consists essentially of two 
terms: the subject, which is what the judgment is 
about: and the predicate, which is what is asserted 
of the subject. Propositions are formally con- 
nected to express a whole thought by the copula 
(the verb “to be”), and may be affirmative or 
negative. Again, every affirmation and negation 
is either universal or particular, and all possible 
thoughts can be represented in one of these four 
Main propositional forms. From them are derived 
all conceivable inferences according to the 
processes of opposition, eduction, mediate deduc- 
tion, induction, and so on. 

Four of the fundamental laws on which all 
right thinking depends are those of identity, con- 
tradiction, excluded middle, and sufficient reason. 
The first asserts that the reference to anything 
throughout an argument must be consistent—i.e.. 
all concepts employed must retain exactly the same 
definition all along. The second declares that 
contradictory judgments about the identically 
same thing cannot both be frue; it would be im- 
possible to act or be at all in a universe where the 


law of contradiction did not apply, for if one thing 
might at any time be any other thing there could 
not arise even the beginnings of intellectual dis- 
crimination—everything would be an irrational 
flux of nothing-in-particular. The third, called 
* excluded middle,” asserts that such contradictory 
judgments cannot both be false. And, lastly, what- 
ever is asserted to be the sutticient reason for any 
given effect must be the sufficient reason for all 
other etfects of the same sort. 

Causality is a fundamental concept, and we can- 
not doubt it in any real sense without relinquish- 
ing the possibility of reliable knowledge. — It is 
essential that we postulate full rationality both to 
reality and to our valid judgments about it, other- 
wise We are restricted to mere fantasy. That is, 
the logicality of all events is paralleled by those 
other logical events called thoughts, which con- 
stitute knowledge. Intellectual scepticism is not a 
position the true Rationalist can adopt. If no 
thoughts can truly correspond to reality, then 
equally no denial of real Knowledge can carry any 
final conviction: only reason can criticize reason. 
But if reason is abandoned there is consequently 
no reasonable way to justify such an action, 
because in the attempt to do so the sceptic must 
inevitably resort to those very laws and processes 
of thought of which he is attempting to deny the 
validity. Even if one’s scepticism is limited to the 
proposition that only some things are unknow- 
able, this, if true, is itself an aspect of knowledge. 
To know that you do not know (as yet) is not 
absolute ignorance but potential enlightenment. 

Materialism professes to be able to reduce all 
mental events to mere cerebral activities, while 
Idealism reverses this by reducing all material 
processes to a movement of thought. A more 
rational outlook is that of the Monist, who looks 
upon physical and mental events as having equal 
reality, yet both being differentiations of a more 
fundamental substance. Thus, knower and known 
would be ideally united in the direct perception of 
the ultimate reality of which both were correlative 
expressions. (This is probably some—though not 
necessarily all—of what is implied by the experi- 
ences of contemplative mystics.) 

Now, of the actuality of our perceptions there 
can be no possible doubt—only doubt of interpre- 
tations. Further, if knowledge is defined as being 
composed of true judgments, then untrue judg- 
ments cannot be part of the truth of things. Logic. 
however, is not concerned with the truth in general 
but only with the validity of inferential processes. 
Thus, though true inferred judgments can only 
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be obtained from other ascertained knowledge, yet 
a logically valid argument may be untrue because 
it is not derived from true premisses; or an 
illogical conclusion may be true if the invalid pro- 
cess of reasoning has somehow cancelled out the 
so-called facts it began with. But an invalid 
judgment from truth cannot be true—at least, 
invalidly inferred truths have no logical connection 
with the premisses they are supposed to be derived 
from. Therefore, to arrive at absolute truth two 
requirements must be fulfilled: we have to be 
unconditionally certain of our sensible and 
intuitive perceptions, and finally convinced of the 
pure validity of our inferences. If either 1s lack- 
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ing there can be no absolute knowledge, though 
if both are absent we may arrive at truth by 
inadvertently righting our initial errors in the 
course of the so-called reasoning. 

To sum up, the prelude to all rational discovery 
is the realization—implicitly, at least—that the 
attainment of real knowledge is absolutely con- 
ditioned by the direct perception of undeniable 
realities on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
necessarily indisputable nature of the fundamental 
laws and forms of logical inference. Without 
such initial certainty we can never really begin 
to replace ignorance. But, thereafter, the ideal 
limit 1s Omniscience. LEONARD TIPPEN. 


Speculations on Time 


(Concluded from 


r I NHE universe is permeated with waves, rills, 
and vibrations, Known and unknown. In 
fact it is probable that it is made of them 

Supposing that what we call life should be some 

kind of energy permeating space like electricity, 

magnetism, or gravitation, then surely its. fre- 
quencies, like light, can travel in the everlasting 

“ present” of space and time—z.e., in the past and 

future. If so, could it be that under favourable 

conditions its) frequencies, by being in contact 
with images in space and therefore in time, can 
convey them to matter housing a form of con- 
sciousness——e.g., to man? Or that these and 
similar frequencies stored within ourselves can 
enable us literally to travel to the actual “ heres 
of space and “nows” of time—that is to say, in 
the past and in the future? Or, inversely, that 
such life frequency or other torms of energy, 

When solicited by will, consciousness, or emotions, 

might open a kind of telepathic window and 

permit us to see instantaneously events placed in 
the omni-existent present of space and time? 

Man has not only experienced phenomena con- 
nected with the past, but, even more striking, with 
the future. Foreknowledge, mostly by dreams. 
cannot be disputed. If the future is not existent, 
how can we see events in it?) Either it ts a reality, 
or, if not, then such events cannot possibly be 
foretold. But future events have been, and con- 
tinue to be, foretold, the possibility of the existence 
ot the future thus having more foundation thar 
the possibility of its non-existence. 

* * * 

This would prove even more —namely, not only 
the existence of the omni-present “ present” 
throughout time and space, but also the existence 
of the universe as it is at this instant, as it was, 
and as it will be. In which case, either it is the 


February issue) 


universe which created time or time which created 
the universe. If the past and the future are the 
everlasting ‘present,’ and if the everlasting 
“present 1s space-time, then time is either 
indivisible from and synonymous with or is the 
producer of space and hence of matter, of energy, 
of motion—in fact, of the universe. 

The universe is matter, but also energy. Energy 
and matter generate each other. When matter 
turns into energy, energy produces motion. 
Motion is impossible without space. If space 
becomes—and, in fact, is—time, then motion is 
a by-product of time. Time, therefore, even if 
by remote control, ultimately is the creator of 
the universe. Time and the universe are reciprocal 
by-products in the way that matter and energy 
are. Hence their indissolubility. As the originators 
of space, motion, energy, and matter, they are thus 
also the originators of time and the universe—that 
is to say, the originators of themselves. Namely, 
they are self-created. 

* 

But if time is synonymous with space, and space 
and time with the universe, then the universe 
either has existed while they existed, or, if not, 
there was a time when time and space were not 
existent 

Infinite space is inconceivable. Are, then, time 
and space and consequently the universe finite? 
If so, then time has a beginning, space is limited, 
and the universe ends somewhere. But is it not 
inconceivable to consider space as being limited? 
A timeless time is inconceivable. But what of a 
limited time? And yet one of these inconceivables 
must be true. 

If the universe is finite, then outside its finiteness 
there 1s neither matter, motion, space, nor time. 
But then the timeless, miatterless, spaceless, 
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motionless “outside,” although not the finite 
universe, is in existence. In which case there are 
two simultaneous universes, one finite and the 
other infinite. The finite made of matter, energy, 
motion, space, and hence time; and the infinite, 
matterless, energyless, motionless, and hence 
timeless. 

A finite universe, by its mere dynamism, would 
be expanding into the infinite. This would imply 
the creation of new motion, of new matter, of new 
space, and hence of new time, where they do not 
exist. Which would mean that time, by plunging 
simultaneously in all directions into the infinite, 
is extending not only the spacial boundaries of 
the finite cosmo but also the spacial boundaries 
of time itself. Could this explain the theories 
of the expanding universe?—namely, of a finite 
universe plunging into the absolute nothingness, 
timelessness, spacelessness, motionlessness, energy- 
lessness, matterlessness, of an infinite universe? 

But then, if finite, this finite universe must have 
begun. From absolute nothingness? How can 
time become time from timelessness? Something 


must have existed in the infinite universe before 
time was time, to set in motion the finite universe. 
Empirical, inconclusive speculations? Yes! And 
yet, no more so than the solemn verdicts of those 
mutually hating Siamese twins: 


theology and 
science. For the truth is that both they and we 
know nothing. 

As a fish on the sea-bed would speculate upon 
the universe in terms of water, so likewise man 
cannot avoid speculating upon it in terms of time 
as conceived by him. Matter, even when in the 
form of a human brain, is a by-product of time. 
As everything, within and outside us, is permeated 
with time, is generated by time, is cemented by 
time, and ultimately is dissolved by time, it 
follows that we are unable to understand the true 
nature, extension, and origin of time. As, to fully 
understand it, we would have to be outside 
time—namely, we would have to be non-existent. 

Yet the mere fact that mankind, although in 
the immeasurable scheme of the cosmo with no 
more significance than a globule of bacteria, can 
bolt through time and space on the wings of its 
intellect is a portent no less astounding than that 
most astounding of all portents: Time, the 
originator and the devourer of all things. 

AVRO MANHATTAN, 


THE Czech League of Churchless and the Polish 
League of Freethinkers have met with similar fates. 
Both have become State societies * for the dissemina- 
tion of scientific knowledge.” The Czech body 
apparently retains its old title, but the Polish organiza- 
tion has been suppressed. and the new _ institution 
claims to have taken over its activities, Verb. sap! 


HEATHIANA 


} AGREE that we should not allow political differences 
to hinder our combined Rationalist activities. The 
main obstacle to progress, however, does not come 
from those with strong opinions but from those with 
no opinions at all. *‘* Society,”’ Josh Billings said, ** iz 
made up of the good, bad and indifferent: and what 
makes so mutch trouble iz, the indifferents are in the 
majority.” 
aA 

I think it was Voltaire who suggested that if God 
did not exist it would be necessary to invent Him. 
The same seems (according to Prof. Arnold Toynbee) 
to be true of the Devil whose aid we need, he con- 
tends, if human nature is to be exercised and kept 
in training. I have a feeling that we should be better 
able to withstand the evils which beset us if we re- 
frained from welcoming them. 


The same Bishop Wilberforce who was in conflict 
with Huxley at the famous British Association Meeting 
in Oxford started an action in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
concerning belief in Hell. The Lord Chancellor, after 
appeal had been made to the Privy Council, announced 
the judgment that it was not heretical for Church ot 
England Clergymen to deny the doctrine of Eternat 
Damnation. 

Lord Justice Bowen's description of this event was 
* Hell dismissed with costs.” 

A 


I can appreciate the kindly feelings of Roman 
Catholics who have ensured that the Virgin Mary 
should be comfortably translated to Heaven, in Body 
as well as in Soul, without tiresome delays’ but tt 
disturbs me to think that they withhold the same rights 
(and rites) from her husband. 


A 


To be interested in Sex is a sign of vitality, to be 
obsessed by it a symptom of impotence, to despise it 
a denial of common humanity. 


There is paragraph Bertrand Russell's 
UNPOPULAR ESSAYS Which | commend to those of our 
critics who talk about * old-fashioned rationalism.” 
He says that although Aristotle and many others des- 
cribe man as a Rational Animal, he has looked in 
vain (throughout a long life) for evidence in favour of 
this proposition. 

On the contrary, he finds that cruelty, persecution 
and superstition are increasing by leaps and bounds 
* until we have almost reached the point where praise 
of rationality is held to mark a man as an old fogey 
regrettably surviving from a bygone age.’ Let our 
young fogeys. who think the battle is won, ponder 
over this statement. 


Philosophers, like bores, repeat themselves: but 
somehow they manage to do it with distinction. 

Gilbert Murray once remarked that the only remedy 
for bad thinking is to think better. Russell has said 
it again, but not less usefully. “It is not by old 
error that new error can be combated.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tne Forty-Sixath Annual Dinner of the National 
Secular Society, which was held at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, London, on January 26, proved a great success. 
Ihe Chairman was Mr. F. A. Ridley. The new officers 
ot the Society, who have had to take over responsi- 
bilities at such short notice owing to the recent sudden 
deaths of the President and the Secretary, are to be 
congratulated on their efforts. Mr. Ridley, who is 
now Acting-President of the N.S.S. and Editor ot 
The Freethinker, inspired all those present at the 
Dinner with a feeling of confidence that the affairs of 
the Society and the editorship of The Freethinker were 
indeed in capable hands. In his speech he dealt with 
the valuable work the Society had done in the past and 
tressed tl importance of planning its future on a 
basis adapted to the needs of today. Since its founda- 
ion in 1866 the N.S-S. had been tortunate, he said, in 
having great men to tight for its Cause. But individuals 
die and Movements live on, and today we were living 
ina different epoch. Mr. Ridley made a number ol 
suggestions and expressed an earnest desire for the 
co-operation of all Freethought organizations 


* 


Prot. H. Levy, in proposing the toast ** The National 
Secular Society,” emphasized the urgent need of safe- 
wuarding freedom of thought and speech and the vital 
work which the N.S.S. had before it in fighting the 
trong forces of reaction which were inspired by the 
Cathohe Church in America, and which tn his opinion 
were of the gravest danger to Freethought The toast 
was responded to by Mr. L. Ebury, Vice-President of 
the in a stirring speech which reminded us ot 
the orators of the past. Mr. P. Victor Morris, the new 
Secretary, in proposing the toast of “ Our Guests, 
made triendly references to the presence of the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the R-P.A., and of Mrs. F.C. ¢€ 
Watts and Mr. C. Bradlaugh Bonner. Responding for 
the Guests, Mrs. Janet Chance expressed great interest 
m the Society’s work and the urgent need for its con- 
tmMuance at the present An excellent) musical 
programme completed a very enjovable evening 

Ihe Annual Conference 
12, will be held at 
Oadby, Leiwester. Subject: The Menace of Roman 
Cathohcism.” Speakers Kingsley Martin, Joseph 
McCabe, Avro Manhattan, A. D. Howell Smith, and 
Hector Hawton The fee to members will be 5 gns 
Motor coach from London to the College on Friday 
ind back on Tuesday, 28s. Coach tour of Charnwood 
Forest, Monday afternoon, 8s. 6d. Early application 

advisable particularly for coach places, which are 
ln ued Pubhe Relations Officer, R.P.A. Ltd 

Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

Miss F. M. Hives, 19 Ashburnham Road. Hastings 
invites any R.PLA. member in, or visiting, Hastings to 
call and take tea with her, first announcing the visit 
by pos Her flat, she savs, would be more agreeable 
than a tea-shop. 


August &§ to August 


Leicester) University College, 


joanson’s 


The Glasgow District of the announce the 
following lecture, to be given at the Central Halls, 


on March 16: Mr. J 
S.A.AAScot.) Lantern 


Bath Street, Glasgow, at 3 p.m., 
Harrison Maxwell, M.A... 
Lecture, Art Betore Adam~ 


Ihe Cardiff and Bristol Groups of the Rationalist 
Press Association have arranged a One Day School 
to be held at the Royal Hotel, Carditt, on Saturday, 
March &, 1952, from 3-8 p.m. Mr. Hector Hawton 
will conduct the School. During the afternoon session 
he will be speaking on the Rationalist approach to 
current world probiems. This will be followed by a 
break for afternoon tea. The evening session will be 
devoted to the prospects of the International Humanist 
movement, which is to be launched at Amsterdam next 
August. Ample time will be left for discussion at 
both sessions. Full details can be obtained from Mr. 
H. L. Davis, 30b, Beulah Road, Rhiwbina, Carditt, 
or Mr. R. M. Young, 202a, Henleaze Road, Westbury- 
on-Irym, Bristol. 

Ihe Nuneaton Rationalist Group (Hon. Sec., Mr. 
D. E. Jones, of Clitton Road, Nuneaton, War), 
held its first meeting on Sunday, Jan. 20. Some forty 
members gathered to hear Mr. H. J. Blackham on 
* Humanism: Its Aims and Principles“ and to take 
part in a keen discussion. The next meeting will be 
on Sunday, March 23. 


The Ethical Union is holding a Dinner at the Ethicai 
Church, 4a Inverness Place, off Queensway, Bayswater, 
London, W.2. on Saturday, March 15, at 7 p.m., and 
we understand that the speakers will include Mr. C. B. 
Bonner, Mr. Duncan MacRae, and Mr. Lancelot 
Whyte. Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary 
at the above address, price 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Robert S. W. Pollard, Chairman of the Marriage 
Law Reform Society, announces the delivery of the 
Society's evidence on January 28 to the Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce. The evidence 
comprises 26 chapters, 9 appendices, totalling over 200 
pages. Among the proposals put forward by the 
Society are the extension of the grounds for divorce 
to include divorce by consent, for breach of good faith 
(as a general ground superseding most of the specific 
grounds), and divorce after four years’ continuous 
separation. The Society would also abolish the King’s 
Proctor, damages, and the decree nisi, and would permit 
marriage With any of a spouse's relations after death 
or divorce. 


* 


If these proposals are adopted, permanent separation 
will cease to be the common phenomenon it now ts. 
The hundred thousand couples which it is estimated 
are now anxiously waiting for a change in the divorce 
law will, if the Royal Commission accepts the Society's 
proposals and Parliament acts upon the Commission's 
Report, be free to marry and have legitimate children. 
Over 3.000 husbands will cease to go to prison every 
year and abandoned wives will get their maintenance 
regularly. By transterring divorce cases to the county 
court, the cost will be reduced. ‘ We propose.’ says 
the Chairman, “that these laws shall be based on 
human needs.” 

The evangelical taith-healer Pastor Branham is at 
least as competent as the Virgin whether at Fatima or 
Lourdes. In five days in December 100,000 people 
listened to him, and platoons went away cured: their 
quiet faith was unaffected by X-ray photos showing 
no change in their condition. 


48 
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WHENEVER he is asked how long it takes him to 
write his unquenchable column in the Sunday Expres 
Nathaniel Gubbins aiways replies that five—or very 
occasionally six—minutes is usually sufficient for the 
task. Lesser persons, alas, need to linger a little longer 
over their trifles—at least, | do. However, when the 
hours have lengthened into days and the days into 
weeks and the printer is restlessly waiting to put the 
paper to bed | glean some consolation from recalling 
the journalistic experiences of Charles Lamb. “In 
those days,” he later wrote in one of his Elia essays, 
“every morning paper, as an essential retainer to its 
establishment. kept an author, who was bound to 
furnish daily a quantum of witty paragraphs. . . . The 
length of no paragraph was to exceed seven lines 
Shorter they might be, but they must be poignant, . . 

Somebody has said that to swallow six cross buns 
daily consecuuvely for a fortnight would surfeit the 
stoutest digestion. But to have to furnish as many 
jokes daily, and that not for a fortnight but for a long 
twelvemonth, as we were constrained to do, was a litle 
harder execution. .. No Egyptian taskmaster ever 
devised a slavery like to that, our slavery. . . . We 
make twice the number every day as a matter of course, 
and claim no Sabbatical exemptions. But then they 
come into our head. But when the head has to go 
out to them when the mountain must go to 
Mahomet-———" 

a 


In a delightful article in the New Statesman and Nation 
W. R. Rogers recently recalled that in the course ot 


the late census in Northern Ireland a local policeman 
who had collected the returns had reason to call on 


an English colonel. ‘I'm sorry to be bothering you, 
sir,” said he, producing the filled-in paper, “ but it’s 
about this class of a question here. You say you are 
an Agnostic. Now would you mind making the answer 
Just a wee bit fuller? Could you say whether you're 
a Protestant Agnostic or a Catholic Agnostic?” 


The Rev. Andrew A. Fyffe. an Edinburgh assistant 
minister, writing in the Free Church periodical Britisn 
Weekly, suggested recently that accepted standards of 
medical practice should be subjected by Protestant 
Christians to even more radical criticism than the 
Roman Catholic * interference “ in the field of medical 
ethics. He raised the question whether a surgeon who 
performed the operation of pre-frontal leucotomy- - 
an operation recommended in cases of schizophrenia 
and severe depressive states—is guilty of blasphemy, 
because by so doing he interferes irrevocably with tne 
patient's “soul.” Why must the Churches trade in 
misery and sorrow? In Christopher Fry's latest play, 
The Firsthorn, Moses says 

*T do not know why the necessity of God 

Should feed on grief. but it seems so. 

Surely the whole point is that if God's necessity de- 
mands grief, man must disavow God.  Voltaire’s 
dictum must be changed: if God exists, it is necessary 
to reject him. 


aA 
Many Churchmen have found that the only way to 
interest people in Christianity is to pretend that it is 
something else. The pupils of University College 
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School, Hampstead, however, had until recently no 
need for such palliatives for they themselves had 
devised a way of investing a dull subject with interest. 
With the approval of their headmaster they started 
“Hymn Pools” on the lines of a football pool. 
Winners had to forecast the hymns that would be 
chosen for morning prayers on ten successive mornings. 
Entrants filled in from two to twelve columns on a 
credit basis of $d. a column. For the purposes of 
studying form the headmaster obligingly placed in the 
school library at the end of each week an account ot 
how the hymns for the previous week had been chosen. 
Alas!, however, the Hymn Pools lacked the financial 
support which they deserved and one learns with re- 
gret that this Christian diversion has come to an end. 
The school chaplain will have to think of other rewards 
for Christian devotion. Will he interest his pupils 
in Christianity by dangling before them the rewards 
of building model cathedrals? Perhaps he will draw 
their attention to the case of the gentleman who recently 
made a scale model in salt of Salisbury Cathedrai 
and by its display raised money for the Spire Appeal 
Fund. His reward?—full permission to climb the 
Cathedral spire! 
aA 


The Moberly Commission on Church and State, which 
has now reported, was not expected to recommend 
the disestablishment of the Anglican Church. How- 
ever, inasmuch as it recommends that the Church 
should have more freedom from Parliamentary contro! 
in ordering its own affairs it is to be welcomed. For 
it will be obvious to the layman that as soon as the 
Church succeeds in dispensing with Parliament, Parlia- 
ment may succeed in dispensing with the Church 


aA 


It would be difficult to find a more naked display of 
authoritarianism than that contained in a recent state- 
ment by the Public Morals Secretary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church which recently appeared in the 
Johannesburg Star: . the Lord’s Day has nor 
merely been instituted for the Lord’s people. but has 
universal application and divine authority. When the 
State enacts Sunday laws it is not, as is often supposed, 
imposing the will of a particular Christian Church ot 
group of Churches on non-Christian or liberalist 
minorities, nor is it protecting the religious liberties 
of the Christian majority (which it has every right to 
do), but it is merely obeying the moral law which 
applies to States and Churches equally. Church and 
State move in entirely independent spheres and neither 
may encroach on the province of the other. Never- 
theless, both are subservient to immutable divine laws, 
and the precept “Remember the Sabbath to keep it 
holy * should find a place in State legislation equally 
with the precept * Thou shalt not steal.” 


aA 


Closing the dollar gap seemed an even more intricate 
business when I read recently the following news item 
in Reveille: ‘“ Bibles are helping Britain to re-arm. 
Vast quantities of the Bibles flooding from British 
presses into America are helping the drive for more 
guns, tanks, and warplanes.” 

D. K. H. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY AND 
RATIONALISM 
Iwo CHters tok Democracy. By E. M. 
Ldward Arnold 371 pp. 

This is a collection of Mr. Forster's essays, of those 
written since Abinger Harvest, which appeared in 1936 
Ihey are for the most part concerned with matters ot 
art, using that word in its widest sense. The short 
first part, however, consists of essays of a_ broad 
political character, of which the central theme is the 
Struggle tor hberty against totalitarianism of one kind 
or another. Mr. Forster was for a number of years 
chairman of the National Council for Civil Liberues. 
and his experiences in that field of action colour many 
of these essays. He often has a penetrating insight 
nto the political situation, for, after all, politics is an 
atlur of human beings, and he has a penetrating insight 
into the human situation also. 


Part Il, which is the art portion of the book, is 
headed What I Believe,” a tithe at least as appro- 
priate as Part I. And the first essay here is also 
entitled What Believe.” It is this essay which 
gives the tone of the whole work, and it is one so 
ompact of good Rationalism that no subscriber to 
lhe Literary Guide can afford to pass it bv. It need 
sirdly be said that the other essays are of varied 
ntcrest, although their appeal is not for the most part 

iheally Rationalist. Mr. Forster is the master of 
rcocomplished an English prose style as any man 
ind his thought has a whimsical clarity and an 
nguing common sense about it which makes every 
raph worth while. Come to think of it, it 1s 
nificant how many of our masters of prose are, in 
itters of belief, so far this side of idolatry. 

Mr. Forster's key essay begins with the round 
atirmation, do not believe in belief.’ He feels 
driven, however, in an age of militant creeds, in sell- 

e to formulate a creed of his own, and every 
alist wall follow his attempt with sympathy and 


rstanding, tor have we not all had much the same 
lings? 


Forster 


Tolerance, good temper, sympathy they are 
really matter *~-form the trinity of this faith 
n the present age they are not enough; they need to 
ened with a measure of active unbelief M: 
motto, therefore, is “ Lord 1 disbelieve 
help thou my unbeliet.”” 

are a few things which an unbeliever can 
n himself with these reactionary times 
first, personal relationships. These are of the 
ence of a good lite, and one must have faith in 
hem, though one knows perfectly well that from time 
to time one will be let down But Mr. Forster is 
himself prepared to put his personal loyalties even 
the clams of the State, which in the modern 

t robust point of view 
Sis not to sav that he is unaware of the impor- 
and very real claims which the community has on 
the individual. He is concerned, as so manv thinkers 
of our ume have been, with their conflicting claims and 
the ditheultv, af not the impossibility, of reconciling 
wm. His thoughts on this subject are rather unusual 
and are certainly refreshing. It is only under Democracy 
that anv sort of modus vivendi can be found This is 
by no means a pertect one, nor even a very happy one; 
rather the relauionship between a husband and wife 


who just tag along together but do at any rate keep the 
home going. And so he gives his * Two cheers for 
Democracy; one because it admits variety and two 
because it permits criticism.” 

Democracy could, of course, do rather better in 
theory and reach * Love, the Beloved Republic,” so 
qualifying for the third cheer. However, Mr. Forster 
IS NOt Optimistic about our ever getting so far. Force 
and violence are ultimate realities on this earth, and 
they are not likely to be much wielded by men who 
worship * tolerance, good temper, sympathy.” Nor 1s 
Christianity or any other religion likely to change the 
hearts of those who do wield them. What, however, 
is possible is for the men of creative ability and good- 
will to make the most of the intervals of peace which 
the men of violence cannot altogether deprive us ot. 
The sun shines in these periods between the storms, and 
makes them fertile. 

The great danger is that we should lose our courage 
and turn for refuge to the Great Man. Mr. Forster 
distrusts Great Men—*‘ they produce a desert of 
uniformity around them, and often a pool of blood 
too.” No; it is better to trust to Democracy, with its 
two cheers. However, he has a certain regard for 
aristocracy, or rather for an élite, in his democracy, of 
* the sensitive, the considerate, the plucky.” He would 
prefer this type not to be ascetic; as a good Rationalist, 
he is against asceticism he wants less chastity 
and more delicacy.” If there ever is to be a new 
world, it will be through the efforts of people of this 
kind, not of Christian or other leaders. Mr. Forster 
states the Rationalist case admirably. Bravo! 

CHORLEY. 


THE VATICAN AND POLITICS 


THe Papacy IN Potitics Topay. By Joseph McCabe 

Watts. 144 pp., including Index. 2s, 6d. 

Recently the following news item appeared in the 
London Press: ‘* Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
arrived in Rome today to inspect SHAPE forces 1n 
Italy. He will see the Pope on Thursday.” It would 
interest us all to Know the deliberations which followed 
this meeting between the Pretestant soldier and the 
Catholic peace-maker. The publicity which has been 
given to Papal audiences for non-Catholics, including 
members of the Royal Family, must cause Protestants 
some concern, but it causes more to Rationalists. In 
this new and revised edition of Joseph McCabe's excit- 
ing lithe book we can read of the Vatican influence in 
world atfairs through such meetings as that described 
above, because Papal power extends far outside the 
limus of Vatican City. 

In a recent visit to Cambridge, to address the 
Heretics, the author amazed us with his lecturing 
ability at the age of 83, and he dealt with some of the 
topics which are considered at length in this book. 
He arranges the information under separate chapters 
devoted to Vatican policy with Russia, Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, Austria, France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, America, South America, and the Far East 
respectively, after a general consideration of the 
historical basis for recent Vatican policies. We ought 
all to be concerned, and fully informed too, about the 
Catholic influence in America and South America— 
the centre of the most powerful economic bloc in this 
century. Genuine lovers of freedom must beware, as 


4 
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Bertrand Russell pointed out in a recent letter to The 
Manchester Guardian, for the atmosphere of the cold 
war may allow that great country the U.S.A. which we 
peopled with our Protestant ancestors to ally itself 
more and more with Catholic world interests. 

This book is so exciting, and contains the wisdom 
of a great authority on Vatican intrigue, that I would 
like to see all non-Catholics in Parliament and in Local 
Government reading it. If one wants shocks they 
abound; for example, did you know that articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica have been altered on Catholic 
pressure? Do you know how the figures for member- 
ship of the Roman Catholic Church in the world are 
obtained? The activity of the Vatican in things 
temporal, when its main interest is supposed to be in 
things spiritual, receives very careful attention. 1 
wonder whether we are alive in this country to the 
problems which surround Freethinkers living in coun- 
tries where the Catholic Press exercises the most in- 
fluence. This book, now in its fifth and revised 
edition, must be bought and read and passed on to 
others; the price of freedom cannot be under-estimated. 

Eric LINFIELD. 


MARXISM AND GENETICS 


Soviet Genetics. By A. G. Morton. Lawrence ana 
Wishart. 174 pp. 15s. 


The English reader has so far had two sources to 
which to refer for recent information on the rapidly 
developing science of Soviet Genetics. He can ex- 
amine the inexpensive but bulky and somewhat un- 
readable official translation of the Moscow Conference 


of 1948, the conference at which bourgeois genetics 
was liquidated and Lysenkoism was installed in its 


place. Or he can study the piquant little volume 
entitled Lysenko is Right, by Mr. James Fyfe, a plant- 
breeder of Cambridge. This latter work was said by 
the Moscow Literary Gazette (June 14, 1951) to 
“blast the Morganists " in a spirit worthy of a ‘“ con- 
vinced fighter for the working people’s daily bread.” 
It was, however, guilty of ** unsuccessful formulations 
of the new Soviet theory. Especially, it was said by the 
organ of Moscow opinion to be unsuccessful in  set- 
ung out the “concrete evidence” in favour of 
Michurinism. This was a criticism which bourgeois 
readers might extend even to the Russian works on 
the subject. But coming from Russia it meant that 
Mr. Fyfe had failed. 

Clearly something better was needed, and an author, 
Dr, Alan Morton, has been found to meet the need. 
Apart from having read about it, Dr. Morton has 
no knowledge of his subject. This negative qualifica- 
tion is, we are bound to realize, indispensable for any- 
one who will expound the Soviet point of view on 
a scientific subject. For if your opinions are based 
on experience you cannot change them until the ex- 
perience changes. 

Dr. Morton's opinions are based on quotations— 
selected quotations. How to select them, that is the 
difficulty. If we want to be good Marxists we must 
have a unity of theory and practice. But what is 
the practical value of the theory on which Soviet 
Genetics is based——the Michurinist theory, the theory 
of vegetative hybridization? Unfortunately no one 
has ever discovered any. What is the practical value 
of Lysenko’s methods of vernalizing wheat or other- 
wise de-stabilizing its heredity? No one has ever 
discovered any. If these theories had any practical 


value, or the appearance of any practical value, the 
fact that they were not true would not matter. 

Again, what is the correct Michurinist line today? 
In 1948 it consisted in denying that Mendelian ratios 
had any reality or meaning. Now the situation is 
changing. These ratios are “facts of observation ”; 
they are “obviously genuine,” and ‘not trivial.” 
How kind of Dr. Morton! How fortunate, also, that 
the Soviet Government was able to send Prof. 
Glushchenko to England in 1949 to learn these sur- 
prising facts! Perhaps another journey will enable 
him (and later, Dr. Morton) to discover how Western 
geneticists explain them. 

In Russia the truth has been nationalized. As one 
pronouncement or theory follows another, books and 
their authors can be withdrawn and replaced. In 
this country it is just possible that Dr. Morton's 
book may lie on a shelf for five or ten years to be 
compared with the new theories of the transformation 
of nature which at that time will be being offered to 
faithful readers of Communist literature. A wider 
audience will then be able to enjoy the humour of 
Dr. Morton’s compilation. This is a book, therefore, 
to put by for the future. C.D. DarLINGTON. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA 


Le Dieu Jesus. By Paul-Louis Couchard. Gallimard, 

Paris. 252 pp. No price given. 
I: is not given to many nowadays to have the leisure 
and means allowing them to devote an important part 
of their lives to the investigation of a single problem, 
Fortune has favoured us in that Dr, Couchoud is an 
Aesculapius whose great endeavour for over thirty years 
has been to lift the veil on the mystery of Jesus. In 
Le Dieu Jésus we have the fruits of long study and 
reflection mingled agreeably with revealing reminiscences 
of other seekers. It is, says our friend, * la recherche 
d'un incroyant respectueux "’ ithe research of a respect- 
ful unbeliever) and nothing more. Nevertheless its 
starting-point is a challenge. Jesus is, submits the 
doctor, either a man, or a god, or a god-man, The 
last is credible only to the faithful; it is easier to 
believe than to think. The problem for those who 
cannot believe is to decide between the alternatives of 
the Man and the God. Dr. Couchoud challenges those 
who hold to the first to produce a man from Holy Writ 
of such a nature as to originate and sustain the vast 
edifice of Christianity. It is not enough to declaro 
that the gospel story presents a character with human 
traits: so also, 1 suggest, does Hamlet or the wife of 
Bath or Sherlock Holmes. If there is a Man Jesus in 
Scripture, to discover him all the accretions of divinity 
must be removed, and what have you then? All that 
Renan, Loisy, and Guignebert could show made the 
Great Enigma Greater Still, The mind cannot see these 
**men “ becoming the keystone of a world creed. It 
is a commonplace among “ liberal Christians or 
‘‘ reverent Agnostics "’ to declare that Jesus Christ was 
a man of noble character. The doctor asks them to 
prove it, chapier and verse, without contradictions (nor, 
1 would add, mere lip-service to the current maxims 
of the day), IT trust Mr. Howell Smith and Mr. 
Archibald Robertson will take up the challenge and 
demonstrate that their “* man” was an Atlas capable 
of supporting Christianity. Unable to accept ** Man ” 
Jesus, Dr. Couchoud could accept ‘“* God” Jesus, on 
the same footing as Mithras, his rival, 

(Here I would ask a question of the pundits. How 
far would it be correct to say as follows: Mithras, 


PRE 


from being the Light of the Sun, became Sol Invictus, 
the Sun itself; Constantine, a devotee of Sol Invictus, 
became a Christian without ceasing to be, to some 
degree, a Sun worshipper, a Mithraist; hence the trans- 
fer of the holy day of the week to Sunday, and of the 
natal day from Epiphany to the winter solstice: this 
would facilitate the passage of the initiates of Mithra 
into the Christian fold? The cross was a solar and a 
Mithraic symbol; the Fucharist was to be found in 
Mithraism, etc., etc. Ihe army would follow its 
uccessful general. The fusion of a widespread military 
cult with an equally extensive proletarian sect at a 
moment when the patrician and intellectual elements 
were exhausted would do much to explain the rapid 
rise of the new religion, which also absorbed the 
incient Worship of the Mater Dolorosa and the Magna 
Mater. All this by the way.) 

fhis God Jesus, maintains our doctor, was certainly 
humanized" nul aieu n'a été humanisé de fagon aussi 
tendre.” From the Lamb sacrificed at the beginning of 
days to the mean crucified by order of Pontius Pilate 
the process was complete. This, Couchoud reports the 
Abbe Monchanin as saying, is intelligible to the Hindus, 
who have much difficulty in accepung the carpenter's 
on as just man. Jesus is the Resurrection and the 
Lite: he never was mere man, but a Saviour God. 

It the defect of the historicists is their lack of 
imagination and inability to understand the working of 
tuinth, the flaw of the pioneer mythicists was an excess 
of taney on the one hand and a blindness to the 
obvious on the other: they could not see that there 
Was no need to search for an ancient Jesus deity, The 
God Jesus was modelled on his predecessors— Dionysos, 
Kore, Osiris, Attis, Mithra, all gods of salvation and 
of mystery. Dr. Couchoud traces out his own path to 
this conclusion, 

Ihe new mystery was launched with frightening 
urgency The Hour is at hand! The Lamb of the 
Sacrifice will save or destroy The second phase, that 
of Paul, combines the sacrifice of the saviour with the 
ondemnation of the scapegoat. In the third phase the 


Fiernally Crucified descends to earth in human guise 
in the reign of Tiberius, and the Cross is the gate from 
mortality to immortality, from humanity to divinity, 

It the phases of John and Paul were staged before 
1p. 70 we know litte of what happened between 


4D, 70 and 132. Under Trajan these new sectarians 
became regarded as rebels against the State and there- 
fore to be exterminated (cop. Mark aii, 13, and 
1 Peter v. 18) Ihe Epistle to the Hebrews is the 
suznpost to the third phase, which brings us to the 
Jesus Christ crucified under Pontius Pilate, with a whole 
apparatus of visions, oracles, hymns, parables, and 
symbole miracles-—e.g.. the story of Lazarus, which 
symbolizes the resurrection of the faithful: or the woman 
taken in adultery, which symbolizes those who worship 
other gods The step from these symbolic narratives 
(mtidrash) to a gospel is easy and completes the journey 
Mark is the oldest, perhaps the first, draft, which 
Matthew expanded and John, the greatest religious 
remius after Paul, raised to sublime levels. Luke, on 
the other hand, is to be taken together with Acts as 
i attempt to graft the symbolic narrative on to history. 
Mark gives us Jesus the Martyr, Matthew the Law- 
giver, John the Good Shepherd, and Luke the Pitiful 
Champion of the Poor 

The Gospels swept away the machinery of primitive 
Christianity, which had served its turn. Henceforward 
the cult cf the Saviour God-man was on firm founda- 
tion, but not on one of historic fact 


C. Bonner. 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR THE COMMON Man. By Heinrich F. 
Wolf. Philosophical Library, New York. 189 pp., 
including 3 pp. Index. $3.50, 
The author of this book is a physician, and he recom- 
mends the philosophy of Hans Vaihinger as medicine 
for those who have rejected religious dogmas but feel 
the need of something more than the bare findings of 
science. The treatment consists in acting as if certain 
proposiions which we cannot prove were truce. 
Vaihinger’s famous treatise, Die Philosophie’ des 
Als-Ob (The Philosophy of As-If), was written in 1877 
but not published until 1911, An English translation 
appeared in 1924, and it is surprising to learn that it 
made litte impression in the United States. It has 
many affinities with Pragmatism. Vaihinger contended 
that science employs * useful fictions and philosophy 
must do likewise, “It is not a duty to believe that 
there exists a moral world government or a God as a 
moral world ruler; our duty is simply to act ay if we 
believed it.” But suppose duty is a “fiction”? The 
emphasis is then thrown on the qualification * useful ~; 
but it will be recalled that Hitler recommended various 
fictions on the ground that they were useful, Dr, Wolf 
is aware that his medicine is poison if taken in large 
doses. The heuristic use of concepts does not justify 
a wholesale resort to make-believe, which is what * the 
common man,” for whom this book is intended, might 
find a difficult temptation to resist. And it is more 
than doubtful that the approximations, metaphors, and 
analogies in scientific thinking can be correctly 
described as “* fictions.” 


THe Great Bryonp. — By 
Translated by Marta K. Neufeld) and = Renee 
Spodham. Rider. 164 pp. 10s. 6d. 

This volume continues a series of literary notebooks 

which the Belgian mystical writer began in 1934, His 

main theme seems to run quite contrary to a 

Rationalist’s view of human existence—** the whole 

road leading to our future runs from known to unknown 

and from unknown to unknowable; we cannot find 
our Way to progress and human happiness elsewhere; 
and only by following it to the end will we become 
men.” His jottings may be intelligible as poetry, but as 
philosophy it is nonsense, Throughout the book 
anecdotes abound. We like the story of two asylum 
inmates agreeing perfectly, although one thought he was 
dead and the other thought he was not yet born! 

Maeterlinck has been compared with Pascal. We 

cannot detect any influence of the mathematician in 

the present author’s make-up, but the magician every- 
where. 


Maurice Maeterlinck. 


THe ar Work Pray. By Sir Frederick 
Bartlett. Allen and Unwin. 144 pp.. including 2 pp. 
Index; Hlustrated. 12s. 6d. 

This fascinating book by the Professor of Experimental 

Psychology  t Cambridge is aimed, like Alice in 

Wonderlan., at children of all ages. The author bases 

it on the lectures which he gave to a juvenile audience 

at the 119th series of the famous Royal Institution 
lectures during the Christmas vacation, 1948-9, This 
does not mean that its content lacks the power of an 
adult book; it presents the day-by-day problems of any 
experimental psychologist, which combines both work 
and play. 

It is not surprising to discover that our knowledge 
of the functions of the mind remains so rudimentary. 
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The author deals with these, illustrated by many simple 
experiments, under the following headings: The mind 
as a measuring instrument, as a controller of body 
movements. as an observer, as a device for connecting 
one thing with another, and in terms of the so-caflea 
higher thought processes, as a remembering and 
thinking apparatus. The parallels which have been 
drawn recently between the brain and the electronic 
calculating machine often go too far; it is interesting 
to note that Prof. Bartlett never introduces any 
mechanical or metaphysical analogy. He approaches 
every problem cautiously without making any wild 
claims about the results; his interest in the problems 
of remembering, on which he did pioneering work, 
continues to show itself, and as this is so basic to every 
psychological investigation, determining what part 
previous experience plays, that is all to the good. 

If only we all understood the scientific evidence on 
remembering and thinking, how some events persist 
longer than others, how some problems are solved by 
apparent trial and error, others by filling in the gaps 
of the available data, it would make us more humble 
in our approach to life. This seems to be the way to 
wisdom which the author recommends, although in his 
conclusion he is not quite sure whether we could plan 
to produce the wise thinker, and the book ends with 
the perennial puzzle, ** What is wisdom really?” 


FREEDOM Is THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE. An Inquiry into 
the Battle for the American Future. By Archibald 
MacLeish. Beacon Press, Boston, U.S.A. 186 pp., 
including 3 pp. Index. $2.50. 

This is a collection of essays or addresses, most of 

which have already appeared in print, by a former 

Assistant Secretary of State, also Known as a poet. 

It is an appeal for humanism of an individualist type, 

deriving from Jetferson’s Declaration of Independence. 

The author laments the loss of confidence general in 

U.S.A. and a consequent policy limited to frustrating 

the bogyman at the Kremlin. One chapter, entitled 

“Notes on the Image of Man in These. Mornings,” 

is poetical and the chapters lack sequence. Still, Mr. 

MacLeish has a message to deliver, and that of the 

highest importance. Men must have the courage to 

plan and labour for the world of the Free, in the 

Jetfersonian sense. and human society must be in- 

spired by a faith and a pride in Humanity. 


YOUTH FOR FREEDOM, 
Press. 48 pp. 2s. 

This booklet briefly outlines an Anarchist plan for 
youth. In so far as it takes account of the supreme 
importance of what happens in youth, not only to the 
individual but to the community at large, and in so far 
as the author, a teacher of experience, stresses the 
superiority of constructive activity over the mere 
memory training which often occupies the greater part 
of a school child’s time, most of our readers will join 
him. But, in common with some other Anarchist 
writers, he seems hag-ridden by sex. Just as the 
specialists in Shaw's Doctor's Dilemma can diagnose 
only the disease in which they have specialized, so 
these excellently intentioned people have their fixation. 
The long experience of the writer of this notice as a 
teacher does not support them, as far as the great mass 
of children are concerned. Perhaps he has been fortu- 
nate; perhaps only obtuse. It does not seem, however, 
that young children know instinctively everything that 
is good for them and that complete freedom produces 
the best results. 


By Tony Gibson, Freedom 


THe Wispom oF THE Tatmup. By Rabbi Ben Zion 
Bokser. Philosophical Library, New York. 200 pp., 
including Notes and Index. $3.78. 

This book is an agreeable surprise. Its title suggested 

the dreary waste of the Midrash and Mishnah and the 

rest; the endless, wearisome, and futile regurgitations 
of the O.T. by numberless Rabbin. Rabbi Bokser has 
produced a very readable and informative volume 

(naturally to demonstrate that the Talmud is a store- 

house of the finest wisdom) in which the ordinary 

reader can learn the composition, history, and use of 
this vast commentary on Jehovah's word. As Rabbi 

Jannai naively admitted, if the Law had been fixed in 

easily intelligible formulation it could never have 

endured, Hence each generation has to reinterpret it 
anew, 


THE Sate Pertop post free). How Was I 
BORN? (6d., postage The Family Planning 
Association, 64 Sloane Street, London, §.W.1, 


The Family Planning Association provides instruction 
and guidance to married people on the regulation ot 
families and on problems of sex in marriage, and these 
two pamphlets are the latest additions to their list of 
publications. The first-named, as its utle indicates, 
deals with the prevention of pregnancy without the 
use of contraceptives, and the second offers helpful 
advice on the sex education of children. 


THe Hispert 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


The usually high standard is reached in this number 
of The Hibbert Journal. Rationalists will find * To- 
wards a New Humanism,” by Dr. Arthur E. Bell, in- 
teresting however much they might disagree with him. 
A charming piece of intellectual “last ditchery ” is 
called “The Idea otf Creation.” Its author, J. 
Heywood Thomas, certainly means what he says, but 
does he say what he means? Flippancy apart, there 
is much good reading in the current number, and in 
these days when serious journals are dying it is more 
than pleasant to find one which maintains a vigorous 
tradition. The book reviews, of which there are more 
than a dozen, are written for the most part by percep- 
tive men and Dr Betty Heimann, whose review of a 
book on Buddhism by Edward Conze is exceedingly 
well executed. 


January, 1952. Allen and 


A MAN ON THE RIDDLE OF MAN 


DARKSOME, tempest-riven skies; 
Violent, gentle, foolish, wise; 
Cool as breath of summer eve; 
Hot in hate and prone to grieve; 
Rakish heart in guise of prude: 
Courteous, friendly, hostile, rude; 
Haunt of beasts that stalk their prey; 
Nest of singing birds and gay; 
Harsh, impatient, apt to roam; 
Tender, craving light of home; 
In his winding course of love 
Now the eagle, now the dove. 
Fiends and angels hover o'er 

His turbid soul’s unrest and roar. 
Woman dear, since you must live 
With this creature, so forgive. 


A. D. Howe tt SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Mr. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON’S article in The Rationalist 
Annual for 1952 1s of great interest since it takes Us 
once again to that fascinating problem of Christian 
origins. At least three more experts have pronounced 
for an early date ~i.e., Prof. Sukenik (1S0 B.c.), Rev. 
Bleddyn-Roberts (sccond century B.c.), and Prof. 
Albrigy (100 while additional material in favour 
is furnished by Dr. Robert Eisler in his letter to The 
Modern Churchman, September 1949, pp. 284-7. 
Finally, and most important, we now have a scholarly 
work of original research, S. G. F. Brendon’s The Fail 
of Jerusalem and the Christian Church, which appears 
to succeed in building a new theory at once convincing, 
coherent. and inclusive of traditional “* loose ends,” 
ind yet cannot be said to fit either of Mr. Robertson's 
three alternatives H. J. Garp. 
Bude, Cornwall 
With regard to the differing opinions as to the date 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls (A. Rebertson, Rationalist 
innual, 1952), 1s of iMterest to find recorded in 
American Antiquity, Vol, XVII, No. 1, Part 2, July, 
1951, being Memoir No. 8, Radiocarbon Dating,” 
of the Society for American Archeology, that Libby 
ind Arnold of the Institute tor Nuclear Studies in the 
University of Chicago, working on the linen wrappings 
used for packing the scrolls in the pottery jars and also, 
perhaps, for securing the lds (Sample No. 576), give 
them a “ radiocarbon age of 1,917 tf 200 years. 
This means a date tor the deposit of the scrolls in, the 
ie of ap. 34 with «@ possible error of 200 years both 
betore and. after [his latest technique for dating; 
ichwological material by means of its radioactive carbon 
content, though by no means conclusive, since tt 1s 
hardly out of its experimental stage, gives little support 
to Prof. Driver’s argument that “ the documents can- 
not have been written before a.p, 200-300 and may even 
be later than the Arab conquest.” The jars themselves 
would appear to be datable to the first century B.« 
Dereham, Norfotl Harry APLING 


WHAT Is RATIONALISM? 


Mr. RiCkKMERS believes (January issue) that sentiment, 
culture, relion, are not tt subiects of organization, 
ior to orgamize means to rationalize That may be 
greed, but he continues with the surprising pronounce- 
ment: “ Social Rationalism means belief in a rational 
State as the organizer and regulator of communal life.” 
Ihe implication of the latter statement is that while 
Rationalists (that as, Rationalists of Mr. Rickmer’s 
varictv) have rejected the creed of an all-wise, all-good 
Celestial Father they are prepared to embrace the 
equally absurd belief in fellow beings so infinitely wise, 
oO absolutely good, that they may be allowed to direct 
the fortunes of the mass of people 
In claiming to be a Rationalist T assert my ability 
to rauionahze and my right to act in accordance with 
certain principles. For this reason I reject as imper- 
nt the attempt by any authority, be it secular or 
ecclesiastical, to interfere with the direction and fulfil- 
ment of my lite I would wish it to be noted that 
every Rationalist is not prepared to accept the doctrine 
of Statedom a creed which must surely be as 
objecuionable to the thinking Rationalist as is the 
Papacy COLIN 
London. 


THE RESURRECTION 


IN the sense that no one actually witnessed the 
Resurrection, | would admit that it is perhaps not the 
best attested event in history. Similarly no one 
actually witnessed, shall we say, Dr. Crippen’s murdet 
of his wife, but there was no doubt of its reality, Bur 
the evidence for the Resurrection is considerably 
stronger than that for Crippen’s guilt. Apart from: 
the number of people who saw Jesus after his 
Resurrection, | repeat that the absence of his body 
has no- other explanation. My argument ts 
strengthened by the letters of your correspondents in 
the February Guide. 1 cannot see how a Rationalist 
can believe in Mr. Knapp-Fisher’s explanation. i 
cannot see the Sanhedrin arranging to have the bods 
emoved before dawn on the day after the Sabbath, 
especially as it meant the invasion of the private 
garden of one of their members. That they did no! 
intend on the Friday to move it seems clear from 
Matthew xxvii, 62-66; and if they did so, why did 
they not produce it? There were the Apostles saying, 
“If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain?° 
Can one believe that the Sanhedrin did nothing, when 
the production of the body would have immediately 
disproved the claims of this dangerous new sect? Is 
there no better explanation than that put forward by 
Mr. Knapp-Fisher? 

Your correspondent, Mr. Binns, has the correci 
answer to my question, “ What happened to the 
body?" He ts, I submit, correct in assuming that the 
other evangelists did not think it worth mentioning 
At the ume when they were writing no one doubted 
the truth of their story. If he looks more closely at 
Luke xxiv he will find that his dithculty about the date 
of the Ascension is non-existent. St. Luke is very 
careful about his dates in this” chapter. The 
Resurrection took place * on the first day of the week * 
(v.1); the walk to Emmaus took place * on the same 
day * (v. 13); the appearance to the Disciples took 
place the same day (vv. 33, 36); but St. Luke is careful 
not to give any indication that the Ascension took 
place the same day (v. 50, ** And he led them out. ... 
fhe word translated “and” is merely a connecting 
word and has no temporal significance). 

Your correspondent, Mr. Rynd, raises the question 
of the purpose behind the Resurrection, but that 
question is outside the scope of a discussion as to the 
historicity of the Resurrecuon. I have no space here 
to reply to his lesser points; most of them are answered 
in a very readable book Who Moved the Stone? by 
Frank Morison. I submit that they are unimportant 
compared to the central fact of the Resurrection, fot 
in the absence of any rational alternative we must 
accept it as a fact; and I have yet to read any rational 
alternative. E. G. NUGEE. 

Oxford. 


One explanation of the alleged resurrection of Christ 
has always seemed to me most probable. 

It is, | believe, an almost unprecedented event for 
any man to die by crucifixion in the short time Christ 


is stated to have hung upon the cross. Many victims 
lingered for two, even three, days before death ter- 
minated their sufferings; and this would be more likely 
in the case of a man presumably young or in the 
prime of life. Christ, it must be recalled, had many 
devoted adherents, some wealthy or in an influential 


| 
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position. What more likely than that, through in- 
fluence or bribery of the guards, he may have been 
removed from the cross before death actually super- 
vened and conveyed in an unconscious state to some 
place of safety, possibly the home of Joseph o1 
Arimathea, where he was tended and ulumately 
revived? 

This would account for the empty tomb, the pre- 
pared, but unused, grave-clothes, and the subsequent 
fugitive visits of the * dead”? man to his followers: 
still more to the otherwise inexplicable fact that those 
devoted followers often failed to recognize him, which 
points definitely to some alteration in his appearance 

some attempted disguise. Moreover, not only did 
the risen Christ eat like a normal man, but we have 
his own reputed statement that he was nor a spirit but 
had a physical body which convincingly bore the 
wounds of his recent attempted execution, This would 
also account for his subsequent disappearance from 
publicity, since it would be essential for him to evade 
attracting the attention of the authorities, who would 
re-arrest him and order a more effectual repetition of 
his crucifixion. It might also account for the legend 
promulgated by his followers of his later Ascension into 
Heaven, since his enemies would desist from an attempt 
to follow him there! 

(Mrs.) A. M. W. STIRLING. 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


I See your magazine from time to ume and have 
enjoyed reading it, but find myself in disagreement with 
Dr. J. A. C. Brown, who in his lecture at the last 
R.P.A. Annual Conference says that * thinking is 
impossible without the use of language.” Tam a patent 
barrister and have frequently made statements which 
turned out to be true but at the moment L was unable 
to put into words any reasons substantiating what | 
had asserted, 

1 am aware that other philosophers agree with Dr. 
Brown, but I would appreciate an explanation in greater 
fullness of why thinking is necessarily ued to language. 
1 have often observed a dog look up at a front doo: 
of a house, bark impatiently, twist his head to one 
side, and then run around to the rear door of the 
house apparently hoping to enter there. I had sup- 
posed that that dog was thinking. 


New York, U.S.A. EpwarRD THOMAS 


“DEJA VU” 


agree with Mr. Frank Kenyon’s explanation 
of this phenomenon (Literary Guide, December, 1951). 
nor with his contention that Freud was wrong in what 
he wrote about it. Let me first relate an experience 
which, | think, upsets Mr. Kenyon’s argument. 

A Scots friend of mine was invited to stay with dis- 
tant relations and was taken on a picnic by car with 
them. At one point the driver stopped at a road 
junction, having lost his bearings. My friend suddenly 
said: * This is all right. Round that bend there is a 
cottage with a red rambler arched over the gate.” He 
was correct in this and in other particulars. It was 
then discovered that my friend had never been within 
fifty miles of this place; that none of the party had 
seen this cottage previously and did not know this bit 
of country, and that none of the party could see the 
cottage trom the road junction. 

The phenomenon of déja vu can be explained quite 
simply if one accepts the facts described by J. W. Dunne 


in his Experiment With Time. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Dunne claimed that a small proportion ot 
dreams were actually visions of future events. People 
dream more than they believe, but their dreams sink 
back into the unconscious during the act of waking. 
Dreams can be caught if one carnes out the simple 
experiment described by Mr. Dunne of keeping a note- 
book by one’s bedside and making a habit of recording 
what is recovered during the act of waking. Ot course, 
the notes must be preserved and compared with sub- 
sequent events. 1 did this years ago, and I was soon 
convinced that Dunne’s phenomenon was correct. 

The rest of the explanation is obvious. Dreams. 
together with small items of * foresight,” sink back into 
the unconscious mind and are sometimes recollected 
when subsequent events accord with them. In Freud's 
words: “ The feeling of déja vu corresponds to the 
memory of an unconscious tantasy.”’ 

Mr. Kenyon may like to ponder another fact which 
should appear odd to him. The phenomenon is usually 
accompanied by the exclamation: * But I've done this 
exactly betore! "not * Pve done something very like 
this betore! There is definite conflict between the 
reasoning consciousness and the memory retrieved from 
the unconscious. One says, * But I can't have done 
this before! Knowing that the memory contradicts 
this. Rosert C. BRiMLey. 

Lt. Eversden, Cambs. 


SURPLUS WOMEN 


YOuR review of a book on the so-called surplus women 
prompts me to suggest that there ought to be none! 
At birth boys exceed girls by a few per cent, but by 
the ages of marriage they are about equal in each 
year group, because the girls have a slightly higher 
rate of survival. That the exact fit does not result in 
an equal number of bachelors and spinsters arises 
from the fact that men, on the average, marry women 
four to five years younger. If this average gap could 
be closed, then those outside the marriage bond would 
approximate more nearly in numbers. 

The main reason, I think, why men marry women 
much younger than themselves is that not only do 
Women mature earlier than men but, more importantly, 
they cease to be interested in sexual activity at a much 
earher age than men. In my view, the real difficulty 
about the surplus women is that though they may 
want to have children, and doubtless might be 
excellent mothers, they dislike the sexual activity which 
is the basis of marriage. L. E. C. HuGHEs. 

London, N.W.8. 


MALTHUSIANISM 


Mr. H. Curner says, concerning Malthus, that ‘ he 
could) not very well, as a Christian clergyman, 
advocate the use of contraceptives.” I totally disagree 
with this statement. As the son of an ecclesiastic, I 
say definitely that there is nothing in Christ’s teaching 
to hinder any Christian from both advocating and 
using contraceptives. I go further, and say that to 

‘sin’ without using a contraceptive is, and entails. 
far graver ‘sin than to use a contraceptive—this, ot 
course, applies to the unmarried. If any Rationalist 
or Christian can refute this, from Christ's teaching, 
let him, or her, do so now. 

Both the sixth and seventh Commandments are 
grossly and cruelly interpreted by orthodox Christian 
and Rationalist alike. The former, under Christ's 
teaching, is very definitely ** Thou shalt not kill thy 
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low man.” and equally, under his teaching, ** Thou 
valt do no murder,” is not sufficient and never will 

The latter 1s a forgivable law to seventy times 
even under his teaching Neither did the Mosaic 
punishment to the unmarried o1 
unengaged, but only to the married woman, to whom 
Christ said Nether do condemn thee but to her 
accusers he said, “ Let he that is blameless cast the 
first stone,” and he likened them to “a generation ot 
vipers.” 

Chrisuanity cannot prove that (1) Transubstanuation 
is truce; (2) That human seed is sacred (Onan was nor 
punished for wasting this); (3) That God places a 

soul in an unfinished temple early embryo; 
(4) That Christ instituted holy matrimony as a sacra- 
ment Since Christ taught, his so-called followers 
have perverted his teaching, persecuted women and 
used their offspring as work-slaves”” and cannon 
iodder,” and defied and reviled the greatest law he 
gave to mankind—human love. 

Ihe strict and orthodox Christian has departed from 
Christ's teaching and hes rotting in brutal error. The 
Rauonalist has no excuse for following in such ways. 
Ihe stakes are the peace and order of the world, the 
unity of man, and the fraternity of nations. That the 
Christian story is) legend, myth, or fairy-tale has 
nothing to do with these matters 


Tankerton, Kent Rupert L. 


Law prescribe 


I wourp like respectfully to demur to Mr, N. W. 
Pirie’s extremely ill-chosen epithets “gay” and 
and to his contemptuous dismissal of my 
remarks in the November Guide. My suggestions 
were not at all * offhand.’ and, while [| am all in 
favour of more efficient contraceptive methods if such 
can be devised, | still maintain that it is false to the 
facts to imply that the incidence of unwanted offspring 
is other than tiny among those who conscientiously 
practise contraception with existing methods. 
communal insurance against unplanned additions to 
the family ts perfectly easily workable if people desired 
to work it--if they put a hundredth part of the 
thourht and monev into nm that they put into wai 
preparations. If we Malthusians make too much fuss 
over an occasional unplanned child, surely we are only 
laving ourselves open to the hoary old sneer of our 
opponents that “ we do not like children.” For most 
of us | hope and believe that this sneer is quite without 
justification, but do not let us weaken our case by 
fussing! EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 


matey 


Penarth, Glam 


fut answer to Mr. Cutner is contained in an article 
by W. Arthur Lewis in The Observer of February 3: 

Ihe fundamental proposition of Malthus was that 
production could not be increased faster than popula- 
tion. This may have been true in his day, but it is 
certainly not true in our day. We can, if we try hard, 
increase production faster than povulation, and, so far 
as we know, this ts the only way to reduce population 
growth.” 

Mr. Cutner has every right to refer to the followers 
of Henry George as “ blind,” but only if he can show 
that Henry George was wrong in the two main points 
of his teaching —** Free land and Free trade.” As Mr. 
Cutner is not concerned to do this, his comment ts, to 
put it mildly, inappropriate. Geratp W. Powe! 

South Harrow, Middlesex. 
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«THE SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST” 


IN answer to G. N. Ridley | can claim to have wit- 
nessed both telekinesis and levitation and all the other 
phenomena that occur through mediumship. I cannot 
doubt their actuality. The whole subject is indeed 
batiling. But is it more baffling than to be told that 
the human form is just a mass of cells which is entirely 
renewed every seven years? If this is correct (and Il 
have no doubt it is) then none of us as we are today . 
ever went through the anxieties and horrors of 1940-41. 
We merely recount what our parent cells went through. 

If this is so, then the question arises why should the 
original cells derived from the bodies of our parents 
not transmit their experiences to us, in the same way 
as the subsequent ones do? But they do not. 

Since we know the behaviour and life-cycle of cells 
which go to form each one of us and at the same time 
know experiences of 30,40, and 50 years ago as having 
actually happened to us, does this not point to the 
probability that mind is something beyond the visible 
and material which acts on the brain cells rather than 
the reverse? H. D. Howarp. 

Malswick, Nr. Newent, Glos. 
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Donations received January 1 to January 31, 


£3.—H. W. Stanton £2 3 Hon. T. Denman 
Georgetur £2 —W A. Flacke A. L. Jones 
Anon.’ #1 7s. 24 —G A. Fink 
D.B..” S. Grantham, L. Spencer 


M. H. Emdon, H. R. Howle, 
f A. McDonald, H. Maclver, W. J. Medland. W. G 
Overall, Miss L. M. Standen, O. K. Wallace. 16s. 4d.——Mrs. 
Jean Hutchison 1Ss.—G. Dovey 12s.—G. H. Williams. 
10s. @¢d.—A. MecMilian, C. S. Paxton, K. A. Singer, D 
Skelton 


David Adamson, A. de Albuquerque, *‘ American Well- 
Bissell, W Breadon Mrs. A. Buckley, 

K. Cormac, J. Diplock. D. W. Donald, Thos. Dunkerley 
Gimson. Mrs. S. Hassell, P. M. Jackson, G 

W. P. Lawrence, J. E. Fearnley. E. Roscoe, W. D. 

Mrs. M. Shipley, C. G. deste Stock, Dr. R. Sutherland. 
Threlfal! 7s, 6¢d.—S. J. W. Hyman Ss. 7d A 

Clegg. Ss. 6d.—P. S. Theaker 


1, WwW Anderson, B. Capon, S. Crawford, A. H. Deacon 
Michacl Delaney, Draughtsman,”’ LI. Edwards, A, Freeman, 
F. Gateshill, L Gould, C. H. Holder, N. G. Hosler, 
R. Iddon. R James, Brig. F. S. W. Jameson, Ff 5 
Jenkins, A. E. Johnson, A. V. W. Jones, E. Kilgour, A. R. 
Lewis. E. G. Linfield. H. McSharry, S. W. Mafaese. C. A 
Munro, Paul Munroe. Mrs. B. Nadin, J. M 

Smith, M. Stewart, W. Turner, M. L. Wallace, 

3s. H. Smith is S. Beardsmore 


G. A. Bull, Miss A’ Hutchinson, W. H. Makin, F. Newell, 
8S. G Salter, J. J. Smith, G. Stephenson 


Tota! 12s. 2d 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1 Sunday Mectings, 11 Questions after 
Lectures Admission Free Mar. 2 MacRac, M.A 
“Science and the Social Process To-day." Ma —Prof. J. C. 
Flugel, D.Sc “The Problem of Humour.” 16-—Archibald 
Robertson, M.A.: “ The Grounds of Toleration.". Mar. 23— 
H. L. Beales, M.A.: “ The Victorian Revival."" Mar. 30—S. K. 
Ratcliffe: Thomas and Jane Carlyle.” 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m Admission Free 
Collection. March 4—Philip Sansom: “* The Case for Anarchism.” 
March 11—Hector Hawton: “ The Art of the Detective Story.” 
March 18—Ashton Burall: What is Art?’’ March 25—James 
L. Henderson (Nationa! Peace Council): “* The Problem of Peace.” 
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Arguing against Religious dogma 
is not enough! 


RATIONALISM APPLIES TO 
ALL KNOWLEDGE 


READ NOW 
in 


Organum” 
by R. C. Brimley 3/- 


From all Booksellers or 
DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Ltd., Cambridge, England 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to *‘ The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


BOOKS FOR SALF.—From the library of the late J. M. 
Robertson Bound vols., good condition: The Reformer, vois. 
3-8 (1899-1904); National Reformer, vols. XLiii-LXii (1884-1893); 
Free Review, vols. 1-7 (1893-1897). Offers to R.P.A., § 
Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


BOOKS WANTED.—Bound Vol., Literary Guide, 1936; Rationalist 
Annual, 1924, 1938, 1940, 1942. Quote Price. Box No. 240. 


MR. & MRS. R. W. HOBBS, of Mayficld House, Blissford, 
Fordingbridge, Hants, would like to meet other members of 
R-P.A. living in this district. 

WANTED. = The Odes and Psaims of Solomon, by J. H. Bernard; 
Fece Deus: Studies in Primitive Christianity, by Prof. W. Benjamin 
Smith.—Dr. Franklyn, Wickham Hill House, Hassocks, Sussex. 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and Information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Helen L. — 14 Gordon London, W.C.1 


C. A. WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 


Donations received from July 1, 1951:— 
£50.—Anon. £10 10s—S. Grantham. £5.—W. H. Leeming. 
£3 3s —J. A. Balmford. £2 2s.—W. Angus, “D.B."" £1 
J. Wilson, F. R. Freeman, A. Smith, Anon., F. C. Brown, 
N. Robbins. W. Crossley. 
41.—Anon., J. H. Powell, FE. Henry, C. Llewelyn Jones, Mrs. G. 
Wild, H. W. Stanton, Anon., M. H. Harvey, C. A. Rumary, 
J. W. Anderson, H. L. Blackford. Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Elderkin, H. Murray, A. T. Threlfall, A.B.,"° A. V. Peries, 
Mrs. F. M. Langworthy, Mrs M_ Reddaway, ** A.H.C.” 
1Ss.—G. Dovey. 10s. 6¢d.—F. C. Gibbs, D. W. Low. 10s.— 
“Habeas Corpus,” Dr. S. Crown, G. H. Allard, A. E. 
Chandler, W. Becker, C. Cain. V. V. P. Allen, * T.J.C.,” 
H. Fraser, N. M._ Bacon, P. J. C. Cockaday, C. A. Edginton, 
E. E. Bissell, H. J. A. Batzer, C. H. K. Cormac, J. Williams, 
H. T. Davidge, W. Turner. 
9s.—T. W. Bennett. 7s. 6d.—N. Chetcuti. 6s.—D. Davies. Ss.— 
S. A. Ellingham, W. Jones, B. F. Baker, Mrs. E. Fitzwater- 
M. G. Wilson, A. Freeman, T. A. Goodfellow, 
. Harper, J. R. Heslop, D. E. Jones, Miss J. 
McBride, J. K. Rickard, F. R. Ballantyne, R. Blunt, Miss 
M. L. Delbende, J. H. Jones, D. R. Evans, Miss M. Duckitt. 
4s.—P. R. Wicks 3s—P. H. Chapman. 2s. 6d —H. Wood, 
S. J. W. Hyman, G. R. Bennett, Mrs. D. K. Killarney, T. T. 
Price, H. H. N. Asbourn, H. Tinkler, Miss C. Wrench, R. 
Vasey, Mrs. M. A. Watson, K. J. Wainwright. 1s. 6d.— 
K. J. Veryard, E. E. Holt. 1s.—S. Ghosh, J. C. Griffiths. 


Total donations received, January 31, 1951: 
£8,427 8s. 10d. 


Total donations required: £100,000. 
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Thrift Books 


LATEST 


TITLES 


No. 13 


Your Family and the 


Law ROBERT S.W. POLLARD 


There is no adult man or woman who 
is not intimately affected by some or 
other of the sections of English Law that 
are dealt with in this handy and easily 
understood, but authoritative, book. 


No. 14 
From Magic 
to Modern Medicine 


S.G. BLAXLAND STUBBS 

The story of medicine from the 

beginning to the flowering of modern 

medicine during the Renaissance and so 

to present-day triumphs. It is a story 
that should make men proud of Man. 


No. 15 


The Polished 
Ploughshare : SYD FOX 


The book shows how science equips 
the farmer and stockbreeder with the 
knowledge which makes for efficiency 
and a steadily increasing return on his 
expenditure of labour, capital, and brains. 


No. 16 


This Matter of Mind 
BRIAN H. KIRMAN, M.D., D.P.M. 


Emphasizes the value of psychology as 
a practical science—something that is of 
vital importance to the ordinary man and 
woman if we are to understand ourselves 
and the world situation. Obscurantism, 
superstition and reactionary tradition must 
be combated and overcome. 


Attractively produced, 
pocket size, strong card cover 
each ONE SHILLING net 


Inland Postage, 1 vol. 2d.; 2 vols. 4d.; 3 vols. 6d.; 
4 vols. 7d 


C. A WATTS & CO, LTD. 


NEW & RECENT BOOKS 


Social Evolution V. GORDON CHILDE 


* His wide knowledge of museum collections the world over and his skill in penetrating 
behind the museum specimen to the life of the people who used it together make his writings 
suggestive and valuable.’’—Lisrener. Second impression. 10s. 6d. net (6d.) 


Elements of Social Organization raymonp FiRTH 


** Full of illuminating comparisons between the primitive societies and our own Western 
civilization. Prof. Firth is particularly interested in discussing the role of individual choice 
and responsibility in society, and the problems of human relations in general.”’"— Fabian Journal. 

11 plates. 18s. net (8d.) 


THE SINGLE WOMAN 
OF TODAY 


M. B. Smith 


EVENING STANDARD “A striking symbol of a most poignant problem.” 
REYNOLDS NEWS “A remarkable human document... It spotlights a grave 
social problem of 4,000,000 women in Britain today who are without husbands 
.... described with sympathy and insight.” 

BELFAST TELEGRAPH “A courageous survey of a serious question.” 
MANCHESTER DAILY DISPATCH “ Great frankness and understanding.” 


Second impression now printing. 6s. net (5d.) 
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The Evolution of Law and Order 4.s.p1aMonp 


‘It can be recommended as a popular and readable . . . account of the stages by which 
the human race has progressed from savage rules of practice to the elaborate legal rules by 
which modern life is regulated.”"—Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review. 

21s. net (8d.) 


Primitive Law A. S. DIAMOND 


“It is a stimulating work and the author's opinions will undoubtedly receive the respect 
to which they are so obviously entitled.”— British Book News. 
Second edition. 15s. net (8d.) 


The Story of Prehistoric Civilizations 
DOROTHY DAVISON 


An ideal introduction to specialist works on the subject. Over 80 illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net (6d.) 


Scientific Thought in the Twentieth Century 
Edited by PROF. A. E. HEATH 


A collection of essays by leading authorities in diverse fields of science. ‘“* Interesting and 
valuable for the general reader.”-— Hibbert Journal. 42s. net (8d.) 
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